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National Officers Meet in Washington 


Jane Norman Smith of New York, recently elected National Chairman of the Woman's Party, is seen arriv- 
ing at Headquarters in Washington for the first meeting of the National Council held this autumn. Alice 
Paul, Mrs. Richard Wainwright and Margaret Lambie of Washington, Florence Bayard Hilles of Delaware, 
and Sophie G. Meredith of Virginia are receiving her. At this meeting plans for the winter campaign for the 
| Equal Rights Amendment were outlined. 
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Women J. P.’s in New Zealand 


HE Minister of Justice of New Zea- 


land has recently appointed eighteen 
women justices of the peace. Many of 
them are experienced in municipal prob- 
lems. 


Women Engineers .in England 


AROLINE HASLETT, secretary of 
the Women’s Engineering Society 
(England), reported to the eighth annual 
conference of the society that the society 
has been successful in placing many 
women engineers in posts for which their 
training has fitted them, thus showing the 
value of professional organizations of 
women. It has also opened new avenues 
of employment for women in the engineer- 
ing field, and is helping young women stu- 
dents prepare themselves for the kind of 


work which they will find available. The | 


president, Mrs. L. A. Willson, reported 
that the past year has seen much advance- 
ment in the opportunities for women en- 
gineers, and adds, “It looks as though at 
some time in the industrial life of our 
day Britain realy needs the willing co- 
operation of all her —— irrespective 
of sex.” 
Tribute to Pioneer Medical Woman . 

HE first American woman to practice 

medicine as a licensed physician was 
Dr. Hannah Longshore, a graduate of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 
in 1851. Her memory is to be perpetuated 
in the Hannah E. Longshore Department 
of Therapeutics as a tribute to a pioneer 
in the cause for women. 


Another Achievement of 


SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD girl, Tamara 

Schumarino, has crossed the Black 
Sea, a distance of 1,000 miles, alone in a 
rowboat. 


Girl Midshipman 
IOLA IRENE COOPER has returned 
to New York after more than a year 
as a midshipman on trading ships in the 
South Seas. Miss Cooper got tired of be- 
ing a stenographer.in New York, so she 
sailed from Vancouver, British Columbia, 
on the French bark Bougainville with a 
fellow voyager, Jean Schoen. They signed 
on as midshipmen, studying navigation, 
and the rest of the crew was made up of 
Frenchmen and South Sea islanders. On 
one of the small French steamers on which 
she served, she was the only woman in a 
crew of fifty. Miss Schoen took a differ- 
ent route back home from the New 
Hebrides. 


Feminist Notes 


For Equal Immigration Laws 


HE Foreign Language Information 

service has adopted a resolution urg- 
ing that the immigration laws of the 
United States be equalized so that an 
American woman citizen may have the 
same right to bring in her alien husband 
outside the quota as an American man 
citizen has to bring in his alien wife. The 
National Woman’s Party has sought this 
equalization of the immigration laws ever 
since this unequal law was passed. 


Women’s Education in Spain. 


NITA pp OYARZABAL, newly ap- 

pointed instructor in Spanish at 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland, 
declares that the women of Spain are 
just beginning to awaken and to seek edu- 
cation, as well as to establish women’s 
clubs. 

Spanish universities have been open to 
women since the fifteenth century, Miss 
De Oyarzabal said. But until recently 
it was considered decidedly “not nice” 
for a woman to show any interest in them, 
much less attend them. 


The New York Evening Post recently — 
had the following to say of the education: 
of women in Spain: 


“Things do move fast in this country 
of ours; where nothing is stable and 
change is everywhere. To hear that the 
dean of Madrid University has said that 
women should be kept out of that insti- 
tution because their place is the home 
makes us feel that we are listening in on 
remarks from another era, and yet it has 


not been a great while since one could say 


the same thing in America without being 
suspected of facetiousness in its most 
acute form. Even in Madrid the dean 
started something, for the Association of 
Spanish Women and the newly estab- 


lished Spanish Women’s Club both in- 


formed him at once that his university 
was not only overrun with women stu- 


dents but that, as elsewhere, they were 


winning most of the prizes for scholar- 
ship. There can be little doubt that of all 
the Occidental nations Spain has clung 
longest to the harem idea for its women. 
The explanation may be found partly in 
the close racial relations of the country 
to the East. But the little leaven is at 
work, and we have cause to know that all 
women need is a small start. The lords 
of creation in Spain, who live their lives 
outside their homes entirely unmolested 
by women, may well prepare to sigh for 
the good old days. Spain gives up old 
customs slowly and stubbornly, but it has 


never before faced an aroused woman- 


hood.” 


Equal Rights 


Mme. Verone Urges Industrial Equality 
ARIA VERONE, a French member 
of the International Advisory Coun. 
cil of the National Woman’s Party, is now 
president of the Committee on Legislation 
of the International Council of Women. 
Formerly vice-president, she succeeded to 
the leadership of the committee when the 
president resigned. 

At the June meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the International Council 
of Women at Geneva, Mme. Verone argued 
against the ratification of the conventions 
of the International Labor Office provid. 
ing special industrial regulation for wom. 
en only, which were recommended to the 
committee by M. Albert Thomas, director 
of the International Labor Office. 

The present stand of the International 
Council of Women is that no special regu- 
lation shall be imposed without consult- 
ing beforehand the women 1 who will be af- 
fected by it. 


Woman Trapper 


RS. W. MABEN of Pachena Bay, 


British Columbia, spends her win- 
ters trapping for furs on the Pachena 
River. 

Mrs. Maben’s trap line is about eight 
miles long, running from Marion Lake to 
the mouth of the Pachena River. It 
traverses rugged country covered with 
big trees and almost impenetrable under. 
brush, but Mrs. Maben knows how to 
avoid the rough places as she wanders 
through the wilderness. 

Trapping has been her winter hobby 


_ for three years. Last year she took eighty- 
six pelts, mostly those of racoons, mink, 


otter, and marten. The business pays, 
she says, and it costs practically nothing. 

“Tt’s lonely with nothing to do up here,” 
says Mrs. Maben. “There’s always some- 
thing to think about anyway. It certainly 
beats housework for a woman who is 
strong and active and likes the outdoors.” 


For Women in Canadian Senate 
RS. JOHN Scott, vice-president of 
the Montreal Conservative Women’s 
Association, has announced that her as- 
sociation intends to initiate a move to ob- 
tain representation for women in the 
Canadian Senate. | 
In the meanwhile, the Canadian Govern- 
ment has decided to submit to the Su- 
preme yon the question whether women 
are eligible to sit in the Senate. The Su- 
preme Court will have to decide whether 
women are people, for the British North 
American Act authorizes the Government 
to appoint “qualified persons” to the 
Senate. If the Supreme Court decides 
that women are “persons,” they may be 
appointed to the Senate. 
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Position of Women in the Soviet Union 


complete equality with men under the 
law. The members of each sex have 
the same privileges and the same respon- 
sibilities. As early as 1919 Lenin was 
able to say: “Of those laws which placed 


[: the Soviet Union women enjoy a 


women in a subject position not a trace 


remains.” Under successive progressive 
legislation the new status of women has 
peen further assured. Her position has 
been completely changed since the days 
of the Tsarist Empire. 

In increasing numbers women have 
taken advantage of their new opportuni- 
ties. Many of them have risen to high 
places in public life and in cultural or 
economic work. They hold posts of im- 
portance in the trade union organization 
and in the co-operative movement which 
plays an important part in the national 
economy. In the Russian Socialist Fed- 
eral Soviet Republic (Soviet Russia prop- 
er), containing about 70 per cent. of the 
country’s population, nearly 142,000 wom- 
en are elected members of rural soviets, 
the governing bodies of the villages, and 


15,400 have seats in urban soviets. 


Throughout the country more than seven 


’ hundred rural soviets have women as 


chairmen. In the Federal Congress of 
Soviets 198 women have seats. In the 
higher professional colleges, upwards of 
35 per cent. of the students are women 
studying for degrees in engineering, medi- 
cine, agriculture, pedagogy, economics, 
or art. 

In domestic life women were placed on 
an equality with men under the marriage 
law adopted in 1918. This equality was 
further established and new protections 
guaranteed to women and children under 
the revised law which became operative 
at the beginning of 1927. The legaliza- 
tion of common law marriages under the 
new law was one of the steps for the 
better protection of women. Under the 
Soviet marriage laws, each party to a 
marriage retains his or her property. The 
wife does not have to change her residence 


Republican Women Protest Lack of Women in Appointive aa 


HE Baltimore Federation of Repub- 


lican Women has drafted the follow- 


ing resolution protesting against the 
failure of Mayor Broening to appoint any 
women to positions in the city’s govern- 
ment; 
Whereas after a century’s discus- 
sion the rights of women have been 
declared to be equal to the right of 
men, evident by the adoption of the 
Nineteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and 
whereas the vast body of forward- 
looking women are feeling restive be- 


with her husband unless she desires. In 
the event of divorce, in case one party to 
the union is incapacitated, the other must 
provide support for one year. Divorces 
may be secured by both parties to a union, 
acting together, or by one. In the latter 
case, if the other party opposes, court 
proceedings are held. Rigid provisions are 
contained in the law for the maintenance 
of the children. The law makes no dis- 
crimination against children born out of 
marriage. On proof of paternity, support 
is exacted from the father for the chil- 
dren, and for the mother during confine- 
ment. 


The increasing participation of women 
in public life is shown in the following 
tables: 


Percentage of women in All-Union 
Congress of Soviets: 


First Congress, 3.5 per cent. 

Second Congress, 3.8 per cent. 

Third Congress, 7.1 per cent. 

Fourth Congress, 8.2 per cent. (number, 
193). 


Percentage of women in All-Union 

Central Executive Committee (the 

executive governing body of the Con- 
gress) : 


First Congress, 2. 4 per cent. 

Second Congress, 2.6 per cent. 

Third Congress, 5.5 per cent. 

Fourth Congress, 8. 0 per cent (68 mem- 
bers). 


Women elected to village soviets in 
U. 8S. S. R. (except Armenia) : 


TOTAL MEMBERS WOMEN PERCENTAGD 


ELECTED ELECTED WOMEN 
1926 1,168,000 116,700 10.0 
1927 1,255,600 141,800 11.3 


Women elected to urban soviets in 
R. 8. F. 8. R.: | 


cause of their non-recognition in ap- 
pointment and in party councils, 
thereby placing one-half of the con- 
stituency in an anomalous position, 
and whereas the success of the Re- 
publican Party in the spring election 
is dear to our heart, feeling that said 
success was largely made by the un- 
tiring and unselfish efforts of the 
women of the party; therefore, be it 

“ResolWwed, That as members of the 
City Federation of Republican Wom- 
en, we ask your honor for good rea- 
sons for the flagrant violation of 


TOTAL MEMBERS WOMEN P®RCENTAGE 


ELECTED ELECTED WOMEN 
1925 26,500 4,900 18.5 
1926 60,000 12,000 20.0 
1927 %2,500 15,400 21.3 


The percentage of women elected to 
urban soviets in 1927 was 15.9 in Ukraine, 
15.7 in White Russia, in Transcaucasia 
13.5. The statistics show that the larger 
the industrial population of the city, the 
higher the percentage of women elected. 

In 1926 women formed 25.3 per cent. of 
the membership of trade unions. Their 
numbers in these Ginepiideeniamaee, has in- 
creased as follows: 


1,465,400 
1,519,720 
1,752,725 
2,217,200 


On local factory and plant committees 
the percentage of women members was 
18.5 in July, 1927. In January, 1927, 
there were 65 women in the presidiums of 
47 provincial trade union councils, as 


against 37 women in January, 1926. The 


percentage of women in the presidiums of 
the central committees* of trade unions 
was 2.4. 

At the beginning of 1927 there were in 
R. 8. F. S. R. 35 women serving as dis- 
trict judges, 165 serving as justices of 
the peace, 21 as reserve judges and 53 as 


“people’s inquest judges” (coroners). 


The women who hold important goyv- 
ernmental administrative posts include 
Mme. Lenin, chairman of the Department 
of Political Education; Mme. Trotzky, 
chairman of the Committee for the Pre- 
servation of Art Museums; Mme Kolontai, 
who has served as ambassador to Norway 
and to Mexico; Mme Kameneva, chairman 
of the Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries; Mme. Bitzenko, 
director of the Co-operative institute. 

Mme. Kolontai has recently been re- 
turned to her previous portfolio as ambas- 
sador to Norway, following a leave of ab- 
sence from Mexico which she teok for the 
benefit of her health. 


the lofty and noble sentiments and 
promises expressed by the leaders of 
the party during the recent municipal 
campaign evident by the contents of 
the green bag, and further ask why 
we should be loyal to a party that 
makes sex a disqualification for 

Office.” 

But women have not Equal Rights yet. 
It will take another amendment to the 
Constitution to get that. Will the Re- 
publican woman join the National Wom- 
an’s Party in working for the amend- 
ment? 
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Sustainers 


OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure fer women complete equality 

with men under the law in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENI 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


[Senate Joint Resolution Number 11.1 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Senator Curris. 
Inteuduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925, 
by D. R. ANTHONY. 


Equal Rights 


TheFalke Back Hers 


HE plan of campaign for the Equal Rights Amendment, as sketched out 
ee by Mabel Vernon on her return to National Headquarters last week, and 

epitomized in this issue of Equat Ricurs, recognizes the most funda- 
mental factor in the passage of all Federal legislation. This factor is “the 
folks back home.” While potent influence may be brought to bear on members 
of Congress during their residence in the National Capital, yet the fact — 
remains that they are dependent for their election and re-election on their 
own constituents, and this is a point which no successful Congressman ever 
forgets. The people who live afar out in the various States and who register 
and cast their votes in each election are in the final analysis the arbiters of 
the fate of most important Federal bills. There is little use in having a strong 
lobby for Equal Rights in Washington unless at the same time the women in 
the various States who believe in Equal Rights make their demand known to 
their own United States Senators and Representatives. _ | 


This fact makes the responsibility of each member of the Woman’s Party 
obvious. She must phrase her demand in the quarter where it will avail, and 
she must do so promptly. Already the number of voters in the United States 
who believe in Equal Rights is sufficient to insure the passage of the Federal 
Amendment; the only difficulty being they do not voice their faith directly in 
the ears of their own Congressmen. When the folks back home who believe in 
Equal Rights speak their minds plainly to the men who represent them in the 
National Congress, the passage of the Equal Rights Amendment will transpire 
in the twinkling of an eye. | : | 


Those Who Have Eyes 


N this week’s issue of Equau Ricuts a number of Feminist victories in 
parts of the world other than America are noted. In France, in Russia, 
in Finland and elsewhere the progress of the woman movement is apparent 

in concrete instances, such as the gaining of seats in the National Assemblies 


_by women, the passage of Feminist legislation and the opening of new. oppor- 


tunities to women in the economic field. — : 


For example, we read that of the two hundred deputies in the Finnish 
Parliament, eighteen are women, and that the women deputies in the National 
Council of Austria have introduced a bill to improve the status of their sex 
in the family. We in America have long regarded our own position in the 
human family as being rather more advanced than the position occupied by 
women elsewhere. But are we justified in this assumption? Regard the make | 
up of the Finnish Parliament and then when our own Congress convenes in 
December, come to Washington and see how many women take their seats 
alongside the men. 

The truth of the matter is that something akin to the old story of the hare 
and the tortoise has been taking place in recent years with ourselves as one 
of the principal participants. For a long time we traveled rapidly, but with 
the winning of the franchise too many women in America were content and 


fell asleep. There are few countries on the face of the globe today where 


women are 80 inadequately represented in governing assemblies as right here 
in our own United States. This notwithstanding the fact that American 
women now enjoy the full privilege of the franchise and could if they so 
pais return a goodly number of women to important offices at each. 
election. | 


It is a wholesome thing for any group of people to check up their own 
group against others from time to time and so to see precisely what progress 
they are making. Our advice to American women is to look into the Feminist 


movement in other lands in order to get a true perspective on their own 
current contribution. 


To this end the formation of an international/ Feminist society would con- 
tribute greatly. We need broader contacts, a more vivid knowledge of the 
efforts that women, are putting forth elsewhere, but above all we need to see 
how little power we really exercise in our own nation in comparison with that 
enjoyed by the women of other countries. 


All of this we need merely as a sort of tonic, for the women of Asiedien 


er secure Equal Rights perhaps more easily than the women of the older 
nations. 
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Winter Campaign 


paign will be conducted this win- 

ter by the Woman’s Party in its 
fight for the equality of women according 
to Mabel Vernon, national executive sec- 
retary, who arrived in Washington last 
week to take charge of the winter’s work 
at National Headquarters. 

“Our plan of campaign for the winter,” 
Miss Vernon said, “Includes activity in 
every State, so that Congressmen may 
hear directly from the women at home 
that the equality of men and women 
must be recognized in the United States 
Constitution, and a lobby of Congress 
under the direction of Maud Younger, 
Congressional chairman, by a committee 
equipped with convincing arguments for 
the Equal Rights Amendment.” 

“Tn the trip I made to the Pacific Coast 
this summer, I found that the opposition 
which formerly existed to the Equal 
Rights Amendment on the grounds it 
would take away protection from working 
women is breaking down. I believe the 
view is coming to be quite generally held 
that industrial legislation must be based 
on the character of the industry and not 
on the sex of the worker. An indication 
of the change is the resolution adopted 
recently by the National Association of 
Women Lawyers opposing special labor 
laws that apply to women alone. 


N N intensive and widespread cam- 


“Another indication of the changing 


situation is the statement of the Women’s 


Doris Stevens 


ORIS STEVENS, member of the 
|) National Council of the National 

Woman’s Party, was called upon 
five times during a recent visit to her 
parents and relatives in Nebraska to tell 
the story of the campaign for : 
Rights. 

Her addresses—to groups of men, 
groups of women, and groups of school 
children—were given wide publicity in the 
Omaha press, and were hailed by one 
paper as unparalleled since pre-suffrage 
days. 

The first meeting at which Miss Stevens 
spoke was at an informal dinner given in 
her honor at the Omaha Athletic Club, 
attended by more than a hundred leaders 
of the city. Mary Austin, president of 
the Woman’s Division of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce, presided at this 
meeting. 

Later she spoke at a meeting of the 
Omaha Live Stock Exchange, and was the 
first woman ever to address that body, al- 
though its constitution sets forth that 
women and men are admitted to member- 
ship on equal terms. 


Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor recently published in Equa. 
Rieuts that laws of some States exclud- 
ing women from certain occupations, and 
the laws restricting women in semi-pro- 
fessional and highly skilled work are 


‘sometimes’ a definite and 


handicap. 


“Belief in the value of so-called pro- 
tective legislation has been an obstacle in 
the path of Equal Rights. Now that 
women are getting a more exact under- 
standing of the effect of /these laws, the 
work for the Equal Rights Amendment 
is gaining strength that assures speedy 
victory. 

“While we work toward the goal of the 
national amendment, definite gains in 
equalizing laws by State action have been 
made.” 

“In the six years since the National 
Woman’s Party has been working for 
Equal Rights between men and women, 
legislation has been enacted in sixteen 
States and the District of Columbia, 
changing the law on sixty-six points, and 
improving the position of some 26,000,000 
women. 

“Some of the State campaigns have 
been very effective, especially in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Delaware, the District 
of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Louisiana. 
Louisiana has passed eleven Equal Rights 


Equal Rights 


Following the meeting at the Live Stock 
Exchange, Miss Stevens addressed a din- 
ner of the Woman’s Division of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, This dinner was pre- 
sided over by Mary E. LaRocca, national 
president of the Woodman Circle, and was 
attended by four hundred women. 

Miss Stevens also spoke before the stu- 
dents of the high school at Elwood, Ne- 
braska, and before a group of women at 
Elwood. 

Bobbie O’Dare, wilihie in the Omaha 
Morning Bee and News, gave the follow- 
ing account of Miss Stevens’ address at 
the dinner at the Athletic Club in her 
honor: | 

“With barbed wit, with gentle raillery, 
with eye brilliance and arm grace, Miss 
Doris Stevens, famous Feminist, fought 
the battle of her sex at a dinner held in 
her honor at the Athletic Club Tuesday 
night. Not since pre-suffrage days has 
Omaha heard such a speech. , 

“Miss Mary Austin, her childhood chum, 


measures which give it leadership in the 
number of such bills passed. 


“Delaware comes second, with eight 
Equal Rights bills now laws; and New 


York and Pennsylvania are third, with 
seven each. 


“The State branches have achieved 
much in the equalization of the laws, and 
in the prevention of further discrimina- 
tions against women in laws that are 
proposed, yet the experience in every 
State reveals the endlessness and the 
impermanence of the task of bringing 
about Equal Rights by specific bills. 


“Such bills are an entering wedge, and 
have a great educational value, but we all 
realize that the only sure way to Equal 
Rights is through the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the national Constitution. 

“It is not enough for our national Con- | 
gressional committee to transmit to Con- 
gress the demand of women for Equal 
Rights. Our State branches, our commit- 
tees, and our individual members every- 
where must take their demand direct to 
their representatives in order to secure 


the passage of the amendment. 


“Let us put, right now into the work for 
Equal Rights, the zeal, the devotion and 
the determination that marked the last 
years of the suffrage fight. The length of 
time required to secure the amendment 


depends on each one of us who say we 
care. 


Addresses Omaha Audiences 


presided... Miss Austin chances to be 
president of the Woman’s Division of the 
Chamber of Commerce. But, with utmost 
candor and good-will, Miss Doris Stevens 
defined the Woman’s Division of the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce as ‘an 
auxiliary,’ and did not hesitate to add: 
‘Auxiliaries are dreadful bores.’ 

“She shot verbal shafts direct at the 
men present, and was applauded when she 
remarked: ‘A little wholesome impu- 
dence is a marvelous thing.’ 

“T have been told that Omaha has a 
unique thing in its Woman’s Division of 
the Chamber of Commerce,’ she said, ‘but 
it is not so unique as it might be if men 
and women belonged to the same organi- 
zation. It’s an auxiliary—a segregation. 
Auxiliaries are dreadful bores. The only 
fun in life is where men and women play 
together, and men and women work to- 
gether.’ 

“Her next statement was for her men 
hearers. | 

“‘And your moral fibre is going to 
stand the strain,’ she said. ‘If there’s one 
time in the world when morals ought to 
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be safe, it is when working. There’s no 
such thing as a vampire woman or a pure 
man, or vice versa.’ 


“Speaking of the ‘love and marriage’ 
aspects of Feminism, she said: ‘We have 
to live together. We have to love each 
other. We cannot live in hostility and 
antagonism. One can’t go on unless the 
other party is cheering him. Women 
cheer constantly and indefatigably. They 
are willing to cheer, and cheer, and cheer. 


They even cheer the same performance | 


over and over again. | 

“ ‘Men don’t believe our ego needs to be 
fed. But sometimes a woman wants a 
little cheering, too.’ | 


“She scored the Nebraska law which 


holds that a woman’s services in the home 
belong to her husband. 


“<T don’t think it’s any fun when I fall 

down and break a leg to have my husband 
collect for the loss of my services instead 
of having me collect for the damage to my 
leg,’ she said. ‘But that’s what often 
happens in Nebraska. You’ve no idea how 
quick men are to collect damages for loss 
of services for which van never paid a 
dollar.’ 
' “Miss Stevens attributed illness and 
bad temper in women to inhibited desires, 
to the isolation of = and the dullness 
of kitchens. 

“Take a woman, full of 


WIFE said to a spinster: “What 
A do you know about marriage?” 

The spinster replied: “What do 
you know about it—you, with your single 
experience which may or may not be the 
exception you think it is—or do you 
think yours is not exceptional?” 

Mrs. Seymour in Three Wives gives 
three studies in modern marriage. Wheth- 
er or not her pictures are of exceptional 
cases is not for the reviewer to say. It 
is not unreasonable to suppose, however, 
that Mrs. Seymour does not herself regard 
them as exceptions, since she takes three 
girls from the same intimate circle—two 
of them being sisters and the third almost 
a sister. Is that the sort of technique an 
able novelist would use—to place three 
“exceptions” within so narrow a circle? 
Besides, Mrs. Seymour takes them from 
the average middle class, and uses a mid- 
dling stroke and rather drab _ colors, 
which seems to be another indication that 
whatever she has actually done, she cer- 
tainly intended to draw a faithful pic- 
ture of the unexceptional. If she has not, 
the issue is between the author and the 
reader. If, on the other hand, her pic- 
tures do be true, then may the unmar- 
ried cease to struggle. 

Here is disillusionment. Here is a de- 
liberate pulling aside of that curtain that 
usually falls with the pealing of the wed- 


tions. Turn her loose on any one person, 
and that energy is bound to be too in- 
tense,’ she said. ‘The amount of unhappi- 
ness caused by frustration is incalcuable. 


And it is surprising the way women’s ill- 


nesses disappear when they get into inter- 
esting action.’ ” 

The account concluded with references 
to Miss Stevens’ discussion of leading 
British people she met during her recent 
visit to England, 


ISS STEVENS complained of the 
segregation of the sexes at the din- 
ner given her by the Woman’s Division of 
the Chamber of Commerce. She had just 
come from a meeting of men to address a 
meeting of women. They should be to- 
gether, she believes. 
At this dinner Miss Stevens urged pro- 


fessional women to work together for the | 


advancement of women. The Omaha 
World-Herald quoted her as saying: 
“The professional woman is the back- 


bone of every advance women have made. 


The economic status of women is the same 
the world over. But the woman in a pro- 
fession must learn to work with other 
women, and not against them. Women 
don’t stand together as men do. Women 
are kept in their little home circle cen- 
tury after century, and what do they 
learn of fellowship? They find it in the 
world. 


(A Review of Beatrice Kean Seymour’s 
“Three Wives”—Alfred A. 
New York.) 

By Sue S. White 


ding bell. Here is Mrs. Seymour’s show- 
ing of what lies within the “ever after- 
wards” with which most story-books end. 

Her three wives lack interests. The au- 
thor herself says so. And especially does 


she have Tony, one of the three, say so. 


Within a few weeks after Tony began 
trying to demonstrate that woman’s place 
is in the home, she grew frightfully tired. 
“Tired of improving her German and her 
mind; tired of ordering the dinner; of 
doing the flowers; of looking at the shops 
and buying herself new clothes; of having 
tea with Stella and her mother; of having 
her mother and Stella and other people 
to tea with her; of dining out, of dining 
in, with or without visitors (but more 
especially without); of taking out the 
car; of changing her frock; of Theo’s peo- 
ple and Theo’s people’s expectations (and 
of Theo’s for that matter), of answering 
questions and ignoring hints; of seeing 
the Rowans and the Rowans’ children, 


and most particularly, of Theo’s com- 


ments thereupon. Also, she was tired of 
Theo’s obvious conviction that all these 
things and his love-making really filled up 
her life.” | 


Rights 


“A Feminist’s business in in not to 
add to the attacks on women, gvhich the 
world is so eager to throw. Her business 
is to see that women are not in a position 
where they have to take these attacks.” 


Miss Stevens told of the Woman’s 
Party’s campaign for Equal Rights, and 
referred to the suffrage campaign. She 
paid tribute to the pioneer women in the 
Feminist movement, _ 


According to the World-Herald, she 
criticized the tendency of men to exalt 
motherhood and at the same time belittle 
feminine contributions to art, science, and 
industry. She called for a women’s bloc 
in Congress, and for women in the Cabinet 
of the United States. | 


She referred to some of the work the 
Woman’s Party is called upon to do in 
eliminating specific discriminations 
against women in the economic world, 
where laws do not enter, such as helping 
women get on the stock exchange, helping 
women get interneships in first-class hos- 
pitals, and helping women keep their 
right to employment on a railroad after 


ROM the way the press reported her 
speeches, Doris Stevens’ visit home 
must have been a triumphal tour for her 


and for Feminism, 


When Theo, her husband, suggested 
that her life was a busy and useful one, 
Tony retorted, “Busy emptiness.” 

It seems almost as if nothing really 


- happens in the book. That is Mrs. Sey- 


mour’s way of saying, perhaps, that noth- 
ing much happens to the average wife, 
except conversation and the sort of pro- 
gram already noted as having bored Tony, 
of which the book contains ample to 
satisfy the normal reader. Yet we have 
three marriages, five or six deaths, in- 
cluding the dogs, three babies, three lovers, 
(leaving out husbands and not counting 


-Mickey’s numerous affairs), one divorce, 
and one walkout. 


And in addition, Tony gives us the 
semblance of a real fight when she comes 
home and finds that Theo has killed her 
dog. If Seymour were melodramatic and 
less an artist, she would have had Theo 
fight back. Instead, she has him quietly 
pick up the things Tony throws at him 
and tidily arrange them, thus proving 
that he is a/gentleman who will not strike 
a woman. He had just got through poison- 
his woman’s dog—a more refined bit of 
spite-work than a fist-fight with her. 


UT the author is not unjust. The dog- 
killer is almost a model husband, and 
Mickey, Stella’s beloved philandering hus- 
band, a tender and loving one. Perhaps - 
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the secret of the trouble is not with them, 
after all. It may be just as Tony says 
to Stella it is: “The ‘selfishness’ of the 
male creature is largely our fault,—really 
the stupidity of the female. Rid your 
mind of can’t and face the fact. Each 
generation of mothers spoils its sons be- 
fore their wives meet them, and then the 
same thing begins all over again. Women 
like spoiling men. You're the same with 
Mickey. You'd rather he didn’t want 
to do the things he does want to do, but 
you’ve discovered he’s so much nicer as 
a husband when he’s doing them. The 
line of least resistance.” 


Here is more of Tony: “Masculine 
criticisms of women make me laugh, but 
most women still say what men say—what 
they’ve always said. Most women still 
see themselves through masculine eyes. 
* * * That’s funny too, it seems to me.” 

One suspects the author of using Tony 
as a mouthpiece for the author’s brand of 
Feminism. For instance: “It is awful, 
being feminine gender. You'll come home 
eventually and sit in your father’s house 
and fold your hands and wait for a hus- 
band. Oh, rotten, being feminine.” 

And this: “We are not as silly as we 
were,—even the silliest of us. Some of 
us are clever. Some not. We are pretty 


much like you men at bottom. We have © 


been pushed a bit out of shape, haven’t 
we,—wives and mothers or useless spin- 
sters, one or the other. It is a bit limit- 
ing.” 
And Tony discovered also that women 
could not be trained at a certain veteri- 
nary college near London. 


On the question of driving an auto- 
mobile: “I hate women to be reckless be- 
cause so Many men drivers expect ’em to. 
They snort terrifically, most of them, at 
women drivers,—as they always do snort 
about women doing anything they regard 
as specially a male job. And @f they re- 
peat a thing often enough it becomes 
true, — for them, anyway. * * * Why 
should sex have anything to do with driv- 
ing a car? But so few women ever get 
to know a car as a man does. They 
merely drive a man’s car occasionally,— 
their husband’s or their men friends’. 
Not many women own a car in the way 
aman does. Driving’s just a nice little 
hobby. That’s no good, but it’s the same 


with most of the things women do — 


they’re just means of filling up the gaps.” 


Of the early days of Tony’s matrimonial 
venture we have this and a lot more even 
stronger : 


“Getting a home ready !—a woman best 
expressing herself, as Theo put it. Cer- 


tainly the weeks they devoted to their 


furniture choosing jwere busy enough, 
though it seemed to Tony that the furni- 
ture they subsequently bought was more 
of Theo’s choosing than hers. It was cer- 


. tainly true that nothing she had specially 


wanted had they ultimately bought. Ex- 


actly how that happened Tony never 
knew—there always seemed to be some 


perfectly valid reason why Theo should | 


buy something else. And even when a 
thing for which she expressed a liking 
was actually bought, she never achieved 
with it the effect she had foreseen.” 
Tony decides to go on with her work 


regardless of Theo’s objections: “All 


men object on principle to their wives’ 
earning money. Especially if it takes 
them out of the house. I thought I had 
married the exception and I haven’t.”’ 

When she broached to Theo this sub- 
ject of going on with her profession, she 
told him: “Really, I can’t stand this 
life. I must find something to do. I am 
eating my head off and forgetting all I 
ever learned. I do nothing but sleep and 
eat and wear pretty clothes. I am use- 
less.” The reply came sweetly: “Not to 
me, darling love. Do be patient, darling. 
You will soon find some new duties, 
please God.” 

And when she pled for something to do, 
he cooed and kissed her and said: “Pres- 
ently your time, and your arms, my 
darling, will be full enough even for you,” 
—and thought he had won the argument. 


URING the period when this argu- 

‘ment was still going on, Tony and 
Stella began trying to “improve their 
minds” as a means of filling their days. 
They studied: “The story of women ‘told 
by men, with men’s ideas about people’— 
the whole lamentable chorus; all the dead 


and gone misogynists and those still flour-. 


ishing ; not only Schopenhauer and Nietz- 
sche and Weininger, but Tolstoy and 
Strindberg; and Mr. Mencken from Amer- 
ica and Mr. Anthony Ludovici (from the 
Middle Ages) and others hiding their 
blushes beneath the shade of anonymity, 
from all of which gentlemen they carried 
away a picture of woman as ‘an object to 


be shut up, something predestined to 


domesticity.’ They made Stella a little 
angry; but it would have taken more than 
a misogynist or two to make Tony angry. 
She was amused and diverted, but not 
angry. The people who moved Tony to 
anger were the women who believed them, 


who did actually accept the statement | 


that they had only one contribution to 
offer to life—their sex. It seemed to her 
such a humorless thing to believe. ‘To all 
these earnest minded gentlemen,’ she said, 
‘Woman is no more than a perambulating 


infirmity.’ ” 


But her Theo, she finally read through 
and through like a book and had a happy 
(to him unhappy) faculty of reading him 
out loud to himself. Their argument about 
her going to work finally came to this: 

“Took here, Theo. You knew I’d hate 
this idle vapid life you’re forcing me to 
live. You also knew I’d never have mar- 
ried you if you’d let me suspect you meant 
me to lead it. You allowed me to think 
we were of one mind on the subject * * * 
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you knew I just took it for granted that 
if I got my degree I should practice. That 
was very clever of you, Theo. * * * But 
I didn’t realize you were being clever. I 
thought you were sincere—that your in- 
terest in my work was real. But you 
haven’t been quite so clever lately, Theo— 
or perhaps you couldn’t keep it up. Any- 
way, I’ve seen for a long time now that 
you never meant me to practice.’ 

“ “My dear child, we’ve had all this over 
before.’ | 

“No, Theo, we haven’t. I’ve listened to 
you before and now you’re going to listen 
tome. * * * JT say you married me 
under false pretenses * *.* and ex- 
ceptionally mean ones. You’ve the mind 
of the average man on this subject of a 
wife’s work * * * but you thought 
I’d never find it out. During the inter- 
regnum of our leaving Liverpool and set- 
tling in London you expected nature to 


‘step in and do the trick for you.’ 


“Theo got up and stood before the fire. 
“‘My dear girl,’ he said, with that icy 
note in his voice that always slipped in 
when they talked on this subject, or on 


_that of the Rowans and their youngsters, 


‘I haven’t the faintest idea what you’re 
implying.’ 

“‘’m not ‘implying’ anything, Theo. 
I’m stating a plain fact. I’m saying in 
quite good understandable English that 
you thought that between leaving Liver- 
pool and getting settled in London I’d 
discover I was going to have a baby—and 
that that, once for all, would put an end 
to my ideas of going on with my job. 
Well, nature’s let you down, Theo.’ ” 

And Tony went to her job. 

Finally she goes further than a mere 
job, too. . 

But Tony is not the only one of the 
Three Wives who found emptiness in life. 
Stella was passionately in love with 
Mickey, but could never be reconciled to 
the sort of life he made her live—or if 
reconciled it was with the consciousness 
that she was accepting a half-way sort of 
beauty when she wanted the whole of it. 
She was always thinking “marriage ought 
to be so much more than this”—but it was 
never all she thought it ought to be. 

And as for Val, the third of the Three 
Wives, after she had failed in her mar- 
riage and come back from India a strang- 
er to all who had known her as a child, 
this is the way she sums up her experi- 
ences: “But, for me, it’s over. Those 
three months before Geoff found out 
(about her affair with Jimmy) were all 
there was to it. * * * It wasn’t, so 
far as I was concerned, meant to last—it 
wasn’t meant to begin. It was a desperate 
game, played too well, a mood pushed too 
far, a debt paid with interest. But I see 
now that it was a good deal more than 
that. I was the answer to centuries of 
selection upon the part of man who has 
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always taken what he wanted from wom- 
en and rejected the rest. And yet, surely, 
it’s the beginning and end of all desire— 
to be taken and loved for what one is. 
Perhaps, at bottom, that’s what women 
want from men more than anything else— 
to be accepted for ain as they 
have accepted men.” 

N the whole, it is quite apparent that 

the author of “Three Wives” has ob- 
served things. about marriage and the 


position of women in marriage, that make 


her think it is not, save perhaps in ex- 
ceptional cases, the heaven that the old- 
line romancers have pictured it for wom- 
en. Her book suggests some improvve- 
ments in the venerable institution, im- 
provements that sound a little like the 
conversation of the more advanced Femin- 
ists of these modern days. It suggests 
that the “happy ever afterward-ness” of 


old-fashioned fiction is fiction and not. 
truth—that marriage is not the end-all 
and be-all of a woman’s life. 


Equal Rights 


And she has written these suggestions 
against the background of average un- 
eventful lives. The trouble she sees for 
women is not the trouble of the excep. 
tional woman, but the trouble of the 
average woman who, with the new ideas 
that are now in her head, tries to make 
a success of being a wife. The trouble 
she sees seems to be that men are still too 
traditional where their sex-life is con. 
cerned, in spite of their efforts to be me 
to-date. 


Two F in F rance 


Two Feminist Victories.” Under 
this head Maria Verone, French 
lawyer and member of the International 
Advisory Council of the National Wom- 
-an’s Party, comments in the magazine of 
which she is the editor, Le Droit des 
Femmes, on the equalizing of the father’s 
and the mother’s control over the mar- 
riage of a son or a daughter, and on the 
new married women’s nationality law. 
She calls the latter an important re- 
form which doubtless will hasten similar 
measures in other countries. She says: 


“It is not yet complete equality between 
men and women, since a Frenchman re- 
mains a Frenchman wherever he may es- 
tablish a residence and whoever he may 
marry, while a Frenchwoman becomes an 
alien if the domicile of her husband is 
outside of France. However, the legisla- 
tor did not wish to make it possible for a 
Frenchwoman to have no nationality at 
all, and he recognizes her as French 
whenever she would be in that situation 


“e HE Reform of the Civil Code: 


(From Le Droit des Femmes) 


because of the law of her native country 
or that of her husband. 

“The law regulates also the nationality 
of children, both legitimate and illegiti- 
mate, and the principle laid down is that 
a child born of either a French father or 
a French mother is French. We know 
very well that it is to add as much as 
possible to the population and not from 
Feminist sentiment that Parliament has 
proclaimed this equality, but it is enough 


for us that it is written henceforth in the 


code, and for this we rejoice.” 
Mme. Verone notes one discrimination 
between a foreign father and a foreign 


mother of a child born in France. If the > 


father is French-born, the child is obliga- 
torily French; if it is the mother who is 
of French nativity, the child has the right 
to repudiate French citizenship within a 
year after coming of age. 

Referring to the provision whereby a 
Frenchwoman who has become an alien 


,by marriage (before the passage of the 


law) may by declaration recover her 
French citizenship, Mme. Verone says, 
“The old-time man reappears in the fol- 
lowing condition imposed upon a wife un- 
der marital control: That her husband’s 
consent is necessary.” 


The other Feminist victory pelertel to 
by Mme. Verone is the change in the law 
which formerly made the father’s consent 
to the marriage of a son or daughter suffi- 
cient, although the mother’s consent was 
not in itself sufficient when the parents 
disagreed as to whether the marriage 


_ should take place. In the new law the 
mother’s wish is recognized as of equal 


value with the father’s, making their dis- 
agreement equivalent to consent. 


The chief credit for both these reforms 
in the direction of Equal Rights for 
French women is given by Mme. Verone 
to Senator Louis Martin, who introduced 
the married woman’s nationality bill and 
who was the author of the other measure, 
for which he secured the support of his 
colleagues in both houses. 


Indian Womanhood Protests Against Miss Mayo’s Book 


has held a large representative and 
influential meeting of men and wom- 
\en in Madras, the headquarters of the 
association, on the 28th of September to 
vindicate the character and home life of 


HE Women’s Indian Anaceiation 


Indian womanhood as against the state- _ 


ments in Katherine Mayo’s book, “Mother 
India.” 

The following resolutions were passed 
unanimously : 

“That this meeting denies that Indian 
womanhood as a whole is in a state of 
slavery, superstition, ignorance, and de- 
generation as Miss Mayo falsely concludes 
from individual instances and from sta- 
tistics unproportioned to other balancing 
figures: It points out that the men of 
India have given their Indian sisters po- 


litical equality and enfranchisement on 


equal terms with themselves, and in ad- 
vance of the status of British women; it 
also maintains that illiteracy does not 
connote ignorance in India where the 


women have an ancient culture derived 
orally from their religious literature and 
through their indigenous arts and crafts, 
and these have given the womanhood of 
India intelligence of a high order and the 
virtues of religious character. 


“That notwithstanding the misrepre- 


sentations and false generalization of 
Miss Mayo’s book there are admittedly 
social evils in our country which need re- 
form and for which we have been keenly 
working, and this meeting calls upon the 
Legislative Assembly and the Legislative 
Councils to enact such measures as will 
prohibit child-marriage, premature par- 
entage, child-widowhood, dedication of 
girls to temples, and commercialized vice. 

“It further calls on the Government of 
India to follow the precedent it laid down 
in the Indian woman suffrage legislation 
and to direct that its official members 
shall exercise their vote freely in these 
social reform questions,” 


The meeting was presided over by Dr. 


Muthulakshmi Reddy, deputy president of 
the Madras Legislative Council, and 
among the speakers, women magistrates, 
members of educational boards, a woman 
university senator, and men supporters. 

The Women’s Indian Association is the 
largest women’s organization in India, 


and is pledged _ to jthese social reforms. 


It was the only organization one of whose 
objects was the political enfranchisement 
of the Indian women, now an accom- 
plished fact. 
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